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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. dle and western states afford. Some | people 

are prejudiced against this breed under the 


supposition that they are too delicate for our 








Horned Cattle.—No Il. 


There happily appears to be an increasing 
disposition amongst the farmers of eastern 
Pennsylvania, to improve their stock of cat- 
tle by the introduction of English Short 
Horned and other improved breeds; and by 
rising more frequently and with greater care 
than formerly from their own stock, rather 
than depend on purchasing from droves to 
replenish their farm yards. This spirit was 
clearly manifested at the recent sale of im- 
ported short horn Durhams by the celebrated 
breeder, Mr. Whitaker, of England. Out of 
thirty-five cattle then disposed of, sixteen 
were purchased by farmers in this section of 
the state. Believing that something may be 
contributed in aid of this laudable spirit, 
by throwing together such notes as [ have 
collected in an excursive perusal of the sub- 
ject, together with such remarks and reflec- 


rough climate and will necessarily degene- 
rate. This | am assured is a mistaken opin- 
ion; an inference founded on false premises. 
They have within afew years been rapidly 
spreading over the northern counties of Eng- 
land and the Lowlands of Scotland even to the 
very borders of the mountain districts, and 
the climate there, is, during the winter, quite 
as severe as with us, if not more so. 

1 fully and freely admit that they require 
care and attention, plenty of good feed and 
kind treatment, but these are requisite with 
every class of animals where improvement is 
wished, or a high state of perfection to be 
maintained. How far are these essential 
points studied by our farmers? This is a 
question which every man who undertakes the 
raising of stock should ask himself, and I am 


sorry to say that in many, very many cases, 
tions as some experience and observation have || the answer would expose great deficiency, 
enabled me to make, I shall ask the favor of}| ang clearly show the reason of so many ani- 


your valuable pages for their communication || ja]s being scrubby, half starved and unpro- 
to the public. fitable. 


— 


For the best and most highly approved|| It is a prevailing, almost a universal fault 
kinds of cattle we must look to England, that |} with our Pennsylvania farmers in this vicinity, 
country having taken the lead of all others||to stock too largely, and when we have a dry 
in raising and improving stock. They have|/ autumn, an event that frequently occurs, their 
several varieties, each of which has its advo-|| fields are pastured bare, leaving nothing to 
cates; the most noted are the Durhains, Dev-|| protect the tender roots of the grass from the 
ons, Herefords, Ayreshires and Alderneys,||sevave frosts of winter. The cattle too are 
each kind having peculiar advantages. For|/stinted in food, exposed without shelter day 
milk alone, perhaps the best Ayreshire and jj and night until we are almost in mid-winter, 
Alderney cows are not surpassed, and as/|and thus instead of entering on this hard and 
working cattle, the Herefords and Devons ex-||trying season in good order, they are half 
tel; but for the combined advantage of milch-|| starved and more than half perished ; their 
ingand fattening freely, I am convinced that|| milk is dried up and their offspring conse- 
ne improved short hornsare unequalled, and|| quently stunted! Nay, more, the constant 
ully believe them weil adapted to the exten-|| anxiety to keep a large number, leads to the 


ve ranges of pasture lands which our mid- consumption of the food so rapidly that before 
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162 Hams— Wine—Wind-Mill to Raise Water. 
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gar the better 1), 
mp. Wine ook 


spring the poor beasts are put upon still short-;, Note.—The better the ev 
er allowance, and as soon as the snow disap-|}wine; I use broken down lu 
pears, are turned out to pick up what they |/after this receipt will keep many yea 
can, and crop down the grass so early as to in-| improve with time—if you have mene = 
jure, and greatly diminish the source of sup-| than the receipt calls for, put it in—no } — 
ply for the ensuing season. ig required to give it a body, or to aoe 
But I will not exhaust your patience by||it. 1 would recommend to every cone 
dwelling longer on the very erroneous prac-!'sends a receipt to the Farmers’ Cabinet fr 
tice of our stock farmers, and dairy men most} making wine, to send a bottle of wine and let 


particularly. Any of them who may take the||the Editor be the judge of it. 
trouble to reflect, and observe, must admit! 
that half famished cattle, exposed to cold and | 
wet weather, cannot thrive, and must be less’ 
profitable than if well fed and housed. 

A Penn Townsuie Farmer. 


5B C. 


Dec. 14th, 1837. 


(<y~ ‘The above communication was accom. 
panied by a bottle of domestic currant y, 
- , : 
of a very superior order, the very best wo 
have tasted for several years ; and our friends. 


|'some of whom are good judges, pronounce jt 
It is said that in a multitude of counsel || excelent. 
there is wisdom. Many receipts have been}! F ated : 
given how to cure hams. ‘The following is||W"° 8T¢ @1Sposed to manufacture their own 
my method.—It is plain, simple, and easy to|| wine, we say, fry 1. 

follow. For every ham,* shoulder, or jowel, 
[ take as many handsfull of fine salt, and as}! 
many large tea-spoonfuls of pulverized salt-|| 
petre; this is put into a tub and well mixed) Remarks upon Agricultural Buildings, 
together; then pour in as much molasses as Noe Re 

wil give it the appearance of good brown || 

sugar. With one hand full of this mixture)’ 


j ] 3) wy . | . 
rub each piece of meat on both sides, and then)! yyator may be raised by the power of wind 


pack them down in a cask: if any mixture re-| (9.9 first mover) either by-a Vertical or a 


mains pour itonthe meat. Let them remain||jyo-izontal Wind-Mill 


fifteen or ae days. eae ee When a vertical mill is used upon a pump 

r ley | *kle thie , : p 
proportions of strong ley and pickle that willl) toe already placed in a well, the tree itsel 
float an egg or a potatoe, pour it into the cask || 


a || forms the vertical fixed axle upon Which the 
until your es is covered ; — a weight “| hollow Box turns which carries the axle of 
to prevent it from rising, and jet it remain: ; 
fifteen or eighteen days; then take it out andll WHnK-WhOCl FOURS He horizontal dire. 
Siiiecdiealin Muccnbiiee) dane. j|\tion, to face the wind as it shifts or changes its 
et i drain for several Gays. ttams ane) course. Theaxle of the wind-wheel istormed 
shoulders should be hung with the hock down-|!; 4, 9 crank and wrist to operate on the valve 
wards, A frame smoke house is much supe-|}, 44 bucket-rod so as to make a stroke, ané 
rior to either brick or stone, for smoking meat. || nance a portion of water to be raised ot enh 

. ick 5 -e 7 . 
Green hickory or sugar maple makes the revolution of the wheel, the centre of the 


best smoke. Hams cured _—— to this)| wrist being at all times over the centre of the 
receipt are very oak oui , ry it until youl! opening or tube at the centre of the pump 
find a better, and then publish it. 1 BC_ tree: One end of the horizontal axle carries 


‘the wind-wheel, and the other turns in and 
‘against the extremity of a horizontal cylindn- 
‘cal hole, formed in the hollow box, and anc 
To make Currant Wine==Very Superior.| ther portion of the axle between the crank 


To every quart of currant juice, add three’ and wheel turns in a horizontal cylindrical 

Po om | hole formed by two semicircles, confined to 

pounds of sugar, and water sufficient to make || than ep acgnatiaea. mais Saaaieenee Oe 
one gallon ; let it remain in the tuball nigat, | ne s : g 


next morning remove carefully all the scum,||Staft an —- = oo a 7 agate 
then put it in the cask (preserving a small|| 700%" CY IMGricad! forms, oe 

i / : .;|,ponding holes; the two former in the box, 
quantity to fill up as it ferments) which will), 4 tae Wathen te tlie den hos anaegal 
require from six to eight days, then place the ee € rod, near ppe 


~ . ‘of it, The cylindrical hole across the red 
bangin sigh, fr tee or four days ten! tye Fame of two acmiccen cio 
= together by screw bolts and nuts. The wns 


‘and part of the crank are within the tube of 


ine, 
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The receipt is simple, and to all 
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WINDMILL TO RAISE WATER, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


“*Hams weighing from 12 to 15ibs. , 
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inp tree at each revolution, and are out a a ae S: 
ote be other part of the revolution ; the » 3 
inder of the axle between the crank and 


ma 
. revolve immediately above the pump 


box 


v rhe box also carries a vane placed at the 


aposite side from the wind-wheel, which 

eet to keep the wheel always facing the 

a 

wind. : , ; 

, When the water is raised by the wind act- 2 {s}5] : 
yon the wind-wheel, with sufficient force 


ta it, together with the axle, crank, and 

wrist, and thereby lower and raise the rod, , 
pycket and valve of a lifting pump, the por- 

ion of water raised at each stroke runs out 

» the usual manner at the discharge pipe. 

The different parts may be composed of ey 


ony suitable substance, and the dimensions - A 
wich as the quantity of water in demand may | 





require. | 
Where the opening or tube through the cen- 


. 
* 
. 

* 


8 
Fig. 29. 

wind then turns the wind-wheel, and shaft or 
axle 3 3 4—crank 10 10, and wrist-which 
is In the position of the dotted lines near 55, 
but which is concealed from view by the up- 
tie rod and bucket either in the usual form|| Per end of the rod, 5 5 on dotted line be- 
a portion of a ball and socket, or in any jtw een 4 and 7 represents t 1¢ position of one 
ther convenient manner. Another conveni-|| 4 of the shaft or axle—1 1 represents the 
eat mode is to place a pivot at the lower end || UPPEF end of the pump tree, and A the dis- 
fthe pump tree, and three or more horizon-|| charge pipe. P, 

wl friction wheels, at or near the mouth of|} Chester County, Pa., Dee'r. Sth, 1837. 


the well to preserve the tree in a vertical po- N. B. I havedeseribed the vertical wind- 
suon, and at the same time allow it to turn mull only because that is generally considered 
freely in a horizontal direction by the force || the most powerful, and is suitable for the ap- 
of the wind on the vane. plication of the crank to produce an alternating 
The wind-wheel, axle, crank, wrist, rod, &c. || motion in the rod, bucket, and valve; but where 
are formed in the manner already described, || desired, a vertical alternating motion may be 
but the axle turns in the pump tree and a}/ given to them by a horizontal wind-mill, the 
semicircular cap confined over the bearing of || vertical shaft of which turns in the vertical 
the axle, by screws ; and the vane is attached pump tree, and by means of a screw or in- 
to the pump tree at the opposite side from the || clined plane formed upon the periphery of said 
wind-wheel. A circular or other trough or}|| shaft, or upon a cylinder attached to the shaft 
reservoir surrounds the pump tree and re-|/or axle ,to extend half way round the periphe- 
ceives the water from the discharge pipe as it ry, or other suitable distance ; this forms what 
's raised in the pamp by the wheel, crank, rod, || is sometimes called a broken screw, and is 
oucket, valve, &c. as aforesaid. made to act on a projection formed on the 
Explanation of Fig 29., which is a plan or|/ valve and bucket-rod so as to raise them du- 
horizontal projection of the ditferent parts of ring part of the revolution of the shaft or axle, 
the vertical wind-mill, described above, ex- |! and they descend by means of their own 
cept the wheel, which is supposed to be placed ] weight during the other part of the revolu- ei 
on the shaft at 3 3—and the vane which is|| tion : when the screw or inclined plane or 
supposed to be placed at 7 and attached projection aforesaid are not in contact, or a 


tre of the pump tree 1s not cylindrical, a com- 
oound motion may be communicated to the rod, 
while the bucket and valve donot partake of the 
same vertical and horizontal motion, but move 
imply in a vertical direction ; this is effected 
by introducing a universal joint to connect 


Neen 
ee 











the hollow box 2 2, so as to extend a suffi-|| groove may be made ina spiral form around 
cient distance in the direction of the dotted ||one half or other portion of the periphery in 
‘ne between 7 and 8. The wind-wheel ex-|/one direction, and in a contrary direction 
tends a sufficient distance from the shaft or||around the other portion of the periphery, 
axle; the dotted lines between 9 9, show the] and the projection or cog upon the rod insert- 
direction of two of the radi; the others meet|/ed inte it; a revolution of the vertical axle 
the shaft or axleat the sameangle. The op-|| or cylinder then causes the projection or cog 
eration of the wind upon the vane 7 8 brings|jand rod to which it is connected, together 
he wind-wheel 9 9 facing the wind. The!! with the bucket and valve of a lifting pump 








164 Wheat in Cheat—Blight in Pear Trees. — Vor. I 
to lower and rise, a distance equal to the ec-||this view of the subject, experience, the 
centricity of the groove. The sails are at-|| great test of truth, will bear us out, 
tached to arms, and are so constructed as to| An attentive observer will discover evi 
present the edges to the wind when facing or | dent works of declining vigor and incipien 
moving towards its course, and their sides |decay in all the older cultivated varieties of 
when moving with it, and may move either | the pear; indicated by the yellowness of th 
on vertical or horizontal hinges or fulcrums. || bark, the sickly paleness and softness of the 
| leaf, the brittle and spongy structure of the 
fo ieteelccantie mei bill |young shoots, contrasted with the more 
Can Wheat be transformed in Cheat? || /ealthy appearance and condition of the 


Mr. Featherstonhaugh contends that it can, whict parts in the seedling, or those trees 
and, in proof thereof, says, that M. Conway, | walca have recently originated from seeds— 
of Rapid Ann, Madison county, Virginia, gave wo instance the Seckle pear.) 
him a plant which, as far as the heads went, BI; 2 eee then which are Called 
was a perfect specimen of cheat or chess ; but | 0S it, 1_consider to be the natural conse. 
having been carefully drawn from the field, || U28Ce of the sudden arrest of the sap, ang 
with all its roots attached to it, without any would be produced by any cause suddenly 
visible fracture, and in the most natural man-||°XUuguishing life—as it is always observed 
ner, he saw the skin of the kernel of the seed to follow the development of the leaves, and 
from which the plant had proceeded, and that often after the fruit is nearly matured. ‘The 
it was of wheat, and nothing else.* But |PfoXimate cause of death may be very mr. 
Botanists say that this supposed transmuta- tionally ascribed to the expenditure of vital 
tion of wheat into cheat is a natural impossi- |@®€'gy and exhaustion which follows these 
bility and vulgar error. || functions. 

Doctor Darlington,} under the head of Bro- | I do not contend that — seedlings may 
mus,—rye bromus, vulgo,—cheat, chess, says, not suffer from blight; vegetables as well 
“This well known troublesome grass is a'|®S @nimals being subject to premature death; 
naturalized foreigner; and obstinately ac- but I do not insist that this result in the lat- 
companies our crops of wheat and rye. Fre- Time e is of aes 7 oo occurrence. 
quently when the wheat has been injured by|| + @ Most Celicious and beautiful pear | 
the winter, or other cause, the bromus is very | °YCT 5@W (the particular variety to which it 
abundant; and many farmers are so Jittle ac-|| ¢!onged, I never could discover,) was intro. 
quainted with the laws of nature—and there- duced into Northumberland County, about 


~~ 


fore prone to ebsurd mistakes—that they ima-| - ly eet ben a ores cultivated ; 
gine the wheat has been transformed into ut which had become so sickly as to bear 
bromus or cheat.” | but once or at most twice, when exhaustion 


It is a pity some of your intelligent readers’ eee invariably followed. . 
who are practical farmers, dont endeavor to h I; pear as 50 os a favorite with me 
probe this matter to the bottom, and let us/|“t 4 preserved it alive by annual engrafting 
know the result. P. A.B, |{after it had become extinct elsewhere, and 

the last tree of this variety probably existing 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. at the time, died in my garden : few Zone age 
I have several other kinds in the same 

Blight in Pear Trees. garden which give promise of a long life. 

Dear Sir,—Amongst all the communica-||They are engrafted upon seedling stock, 
tions which I have noticed in your valuable || having observed that a frequent case of death 
paper on the subject of this disease, there is | arises from the stock having been taken from 
but one, which, in my opinion, approaches to || the roots of old trees which were themselves 
an explanation of the true cause, by refering||the progeny of suckers for many genert- 
it to the gradual decay, and inevitable death, || tions back. 
to which every vegetable, as well as animal,||_ If we have not a remedy for that, (which 
is doomed, and that grafts which are now ad-||[ consider to be incurable,) we have an ut 
mitted to be mere enlongated parts of the || failing resource provided by a bountifiul Pro- 

rent stock, inheriting all its qualities and || vidence, in the seeds, by which new, equally 
infirmities, are sooner or later involved in|| good, and hardy, varieties may be regqnerated. 
the same fate. The length of time required to bring 

In accordance with the opinion which is||/seedling to maturity has deterred most 
entertained by the most enlightened vege-|| cultivators in this country from making the 
table Physiologists, every existing variety of | experiment. To those who may be incl 
fruit tree must one day become extinct. Inj to try it, I would suggest that the period may 
- peereneene be very much abridged by ringing, so #5 ' 

* See = Monthly Am. Jour. of Geology, &c. of June}) freq out the fruit ring buds at an early 
agers Costrica, p. 60. age, to ascertain the quality of the fruit 


i 
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If scions from the bearing branches are || while new layers are continually forming un- 

then engrafted upon seedling stocks of a_|derneath to supply their place. These dead 

r size they will bear fruit the fourth | layers may frequently exfoliate and fall off, 
seas0D, and if planted ina favourable soi! | as they are seen to do in the younger branches 
will rival, 1 am convinced, in health and)|of the buttonwood, (platanus accidentalis, ) 
vigor, any other of our fruit trees. jor it may remain attached, but rent in fis- 
You will perceive by the above remarks || sures by the expansion of the wood, giving 
that [ am not a competitor for the prize— | the tree a rugged and unseemly appearance, 
st the same time you are at liberty to make as inthe oak. And [I will appeal to LC. 
of them what disposition you please. himself, whether it will not hold true, both 
Very respectfully your ob’t, |} In the orchard and the forest, that if we take 

Jos. HenDERSON. || any two trees of the same species and age, 

Brown's Mills, Mifflin Co. Pa. Dec. 18, 1537 | those of the most healthful and vigorous 
Note.—In justice to the gentleman, whose | growth, will present the smoothest and thin- 

communication is referred to, I would have | nest dead coat of cuticle. If our ordinary 

quoted his name could I have laid my hands | ftuit trees become unhealthy from any cause, 














upon the paper containing it. the cuticle ceases to exfoliate as it should, 
|| becomes more rough, and does not expand 
, rope e bark is covered wi asi 
OBSERVER, No. XIII. properly, th ark is covered with parasite 
'| plants, destructive insects find shelter among 
ON WHITE-WASHING FRUIT TREES, || the crevices, and insectivorous birds in seek- 


. The opinion expressed by I. C. in the last||ing for these, increase the injury. But, if 
Cabinet, respecting the white-washing of |this state of the bark results from an un- 
fit trees, appears to deserve further exami-|| healthy condition of the tree, it becomes, in 
sation. ‘T'he practice may be too indiscrimi- || time, the cause of new diseases. The tree 
nately pursued by some of our Chester coun- || is bark-bound ; it cannot thrive. 
ty farmers; yet, if they abuse, or empirically | The existence of this state of things has 
use, the application, such abuse, or misuse, || been proved a thousand times, by splitting 
of it will not justify the sweeping denuncia-, the outer bark of the trunk, from the branches 
tion of I. C. He objects to the practice, be-|| to the ground, and allowing it to expand. By 
cause “ it forms a coat over the trunk of the | commencing the incision at the origin of an 
tree of a dry costive nature, which effectual- || ill-thriven branch, I have seen the growth of 
ly prevents the humidity of the night air, and || that branch rendered seven-fold greater than 
the futilizing dews, so indispensable to the | any other on the tree. 
expansion of the bark and the health of the: Now, if I rightly apprehend the object of 
tree, from penetrating, softening, and moist-'| white-washing fruit trees, it is not, merely, 
ening the outer coat.” | to allow the incrusted bark to expand, but, 

Now I do not know this to be the fact. I|}|to remove the incrustation—to cause the 
have not observed lime to form such a coat!| binding cuticle to exfvliate. At the same 
asl. C. describes. Nor do I know that the | time, we obliterate the clefts in the bark, 
humidity of the night air, and fertilizing dew, || where moss and insects are disposed to col- 
ure “indispensable” to the expansion of the||lect, and escape the annoyance from birds 
tark, for, 1 have known trees to grow, and || seeking feed in those places. And, as a con- 
their bark to expand, in situations where those || sequence, we “ promote the health and thrifti- 
idispensables were, in a great measure, ex-|| ness of the tree.” If my experience does not 
cluded. Admitting the truth of these posi-'| deceive me, the use of white-wash does most 
tions, the evil would be of very short dura- | happily effect these purposes. When these 
tion, according to 1. C.’s own showing, for, | indications are fulfilled—when the bark be- 
sys he, “another tendency, even more inju-||comes smooth, and the tree flourishing, the 
nous than the former, is, that the coat of || practice need not be continued, and might 
lime deadens the external bark, and, in the | become injurious. 
wtumn, it peals off.” “ But, let it be re-|| If, as I. C. asserts, a thick cuticular cover- 
membered, and duly considered, that this|| ing is intended in the wisdom of the great 
very outer covering, taken off by the effects|| Author of nature, to protect the tree against 
ofthe lime, is that which is intended, in the || the severity of our northerr winters, why has 
wisdom of the great Author of nature, to pro-|| he not provided for the beech and the maple, 
tect, or defend the tree, in this northern lati-|| as well as for the oak? Or, why has he plant- 
tude, from the inclemency of a severe and||ed the cork tree (quercus suber) with its 
protracted winter.” - enormous thick coat, in the genial climate of 

Here, again, [ do not know the fact, be-||the south of Europe, instead of the bleak 
‘use it has not fallen within my experience. |} mountains of the frigid zone ! 

© external cuticular layers of vegetable,}{ Again; [. C. objects, that “whatever has 
ke animal bodies, successivel y become dead,'! a tendency to remove or take off, this cover- 
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166 Wheat Cutting Machine. 
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ing, necessarily exposes the trunk of the tree||machines for the next harvest will be mp... 
more to the action of severe frosts, which not}/factured under my superintendance jp — 
unfrequently, in extreme cold weather, proves||Talbot county, Maryland, where mate 
fatal.” Ifthe trunk is endangered by this}! 


Von. it 


: : 2 al} Orde 
will be attended to until further notice. . 


cause, how do the younger trees, and the ten- | Oxep Husspy 
der branches escape? I would thank I. C.|| ~~ 
for authenticated facts to show that white- Wheat Cutting Machine 


washed trees are more frequently destroyed 
in this way than others. I have not observed 
it to be so. 

The bark on the trunk of fruit trees some- 
times splits during intense frost. “ But, whe- 
ther this is caused by the expansion of the country. 
wood, or the contraction of the bark, I con-}} | procured a Reaping Machine this summe, 
ceive it more likely to happen where the}! of Mr. Hussey, the inventor, which I have iad 
bark is hard and unyielding, than where it is}|through my wheat harvest. It was in ihe 
soft and pliable. ‘use every day, and performed its work to my 

For these and other reasons, I cannot agree} satisfaction, and far better than I had apy rd 
with I. C. that white-washing fruit trees “ is |pectation of when I first engaged it of Mr. Hys. 
not only labor lost, but, in reality, has a very|/sey. When the ground is clear of rocks, loose 
deleterious eflect on the vitality, growth, and||stones, stumps, &c. and the grain stands wel) 
well-being of the tree to which it is applied.” || it cuts it perfectly clear, taking every head, and 

Young trees (fruit trees and others) which}||if well managed scatters none; but leaves it in 
grow rapidly, and make much wood late in|/neat heaps ready for binding. When the grair 
the season, are subject to blister on the south|\is flat down the machine will of course pass 
side, just above the ground, when the frost|,over it; but if it be leaning, or tangled only, it 
is severe, and the ground covered with snow, ||!8 cut neatly as well as if standing, excepting 
This was remarkably the case during the iat at oe apie ps and ae 
memorable snow and frost of 1831. In al]};BOtses are putin a trot i will be very well cut, 
the instances which I have observed, it oc- But in cutting such grain much depends on the 
curred on the side of the éwelve to two o’clock||°xPertness of the hand, who pushes off the 
eun, and below the surface of the snow, It||$t!% in making clean work, and good sheaves, 


° . ° i i rough 
may, perhaps, be explained by considering iI ee 
that the sun melts the snow around the tree, ||2"¥ thing gtowing on my wheat land, such as 

dies CC; || weeds and grass, no matter how thick. 


oe ea ace eee eer ned || After my harvest was over, I cut my set 
energy © Ie ee ig a e i leat OF He timothy, with the same neatness, and ease thst 
=e = a considerable degree of ‘I did my grain. As respects the durability of 
warmth at noon-day, and leaves it fully eX-|\ the machine, I can say this much for my me 
posed to the frost at night. ‘The use of lime,|| chine, that not the least thing has given out 
by rendering the tree more thrifty, and the lyet; it appears as strong as a cart, and but little 
bark thin, may, perhaps, increase the liability ||jiable to get out of order, if well used. I was 


| Mr. Berr:—Dear Sir: will you please ies 
this a place in your paper, for the benefit of 
wheat growers. As the subject is of public jn. 
‘terest it is hoped that other papers will circyla:, 
‘it through the grain growing districts of the 


eee 








to this accident. ‘advised by Mr. Hussey of the necessity of keep 

Wea a ” + i: ~ 7?" . > 
sew Sassen, eae 4 TOM, INS? ‘ing some of the parts well greased ; this I have 
Philadelphia, Dec. 20th, 1837. punctually attended to, and no perceptible wear 








yet appears, beyond the ordinary wear of any 
other machinery. 

| It is immaterial to the machine whether the 
speed be a walk, or trot; although a walk wu 
make the most perfect work. My speed ws 
a common walk, but a trot is sometimes neces 
‘sary to counteract the effect of a strong wine 
‘when blowing from behind, in order to inciine 
‘the grain backwards, on to the platform, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Dear Sir—By giving publicity to the fol- 
lowing communications from Mr. Stone- 
braker, Col. Frisby Tilghman and others, 
which were first published in the Hagers- 
‘town Torch Light, describing the operations 
of my Reaping Machine, you will confer a 
favor on me, and convey, it is hoped, some 
useful information to the Farmers of Penn-|| make good bundles. A quick walk is required 
sylvania. Asno other machine for reaping|)t make good work in very short and scattering 
grain with horse power has ever been more|/prain, ‘The machine performs well, up “ 
perfect in its operations, it is presumed that)’ down hill, provided, the surface be not too bro 
a general interest will be felt by farmers,|! ken. By its compactness and ease of manage 
and others to become acquainted with its}| ment, rocks and stumps, too high to be cut ove’ 
construction ; for this purpose an engraving|\can be easily avoided. Although a rough sur 
is now in course of preparation, which with}/face is very objectionable, yet I have cut ove 
a description of the machine wiil be in readi-||very rocky ground with no material difficulty. 
ness for your next number. I can say one thing which to some may sppe* 
The public are respectfully informed that incredible, but it is not the less true; the cutter 
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rey machine have not been sharpened since I a of cut clover from the track of the ma- 
ve had it; nor have I yet seen any appearance chine, the whole operation was easily performed 
- eed of it in the quality of its work. How)) by the hands and horses. In the operation of 
— harvests a machine would cut without!) cutting wheat, I followed the machine for about 
= ning is hard to say. I propose sharpening | two acres in the field of Mr. John Stonebraker, 
ae aaes a year only. I have uséd two horses i! during the late harvest. and can vouch for the 
a time in the machine, and sometimes changed | operation in securing his wheat in the manner 
sabe they worked it with ease, the draught || described by him in his publication. . 
being light. I took no account of what] cut in| The late improvement made by you in your 
any one day, with this exception; in less than || machine has added greatly to the beauty and 
half a day I cut six acres, and was often de- || facility of its operation. 
tained for want of the requisite number of bind- | Yours respectfully, 
ers; by which much time was may ee Sica nine F. Titeumay, 
‘ j y 1s cockKiand, September io, 1So-. 
ome ages Sop 7 "Wee alae Sh | We the subscribers certify, that we seen Mr. 
i” pid acre in going two mile this at the || Hussey’s wheat cutter in operation in the clover 
aad well of two and a half site per hour || field of Col. Tilghman, and fully agree with him 


suld amount to twelve and a half acres in ten || 9 the description given of the operation of the 
w | ae 
hours, and at four miles per hour, a speed at | machine, 


' 
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which the work is done in a fine style, the Wituiam H. Firzuues, 

amount would be ¢wenty acres in ten hours. I), ri ~ ~ ae _E Sh Ma 
should judge my quantity per day to range be- | ae oe ae ore, Md. 
tween ten and fifteen acres, yet I am decided in|, T pes eee 

the opinion that I can cut twenty acres in a day, |, ane r i 

of good grain, on good ground, by the usual Parsae aie ey 

diligence of harvest hands, with a little increase eS ae oe 

of my usual speed, and a change of horses. |, 7 eee BPS Se 

Two hands are required to work the machine, a or the wareners Cabinet. 

man to push off the grain and a boy to drive, || Indian Corn. 


besides a number of binders proportioned tothe|} ‘There has, within a few years, appeared 
quantity cut. As the machine can be drawn) jn this section of country, a species of Indian 
equally fast in heavy or light grain, the number || corn, (Zea mays,) with the history of which 


of binders is necessarily increased in heavy ||] would like to be better acquainted; and | 


— ney ere es wil] return thanks to any of your numerous 
rain. =U . | ry U1 
aie of binders will ce from four to ten ; || readers who are able and willing to gratify 


| iosity. > e 
and when the _ care ty practiced by the i oa oad m “ comet aaa oo uae 
binders there will be much less waste than in| mediately identified when I mention, that be- 
ete eee Of cutting. sides the general husk which envel th 
[speak with more confidence of the merits || hol 8 a . h ae Sere 
and capacity of Mr. Hussey’s reaping machine || W"0'© C4? eae low hi ae ee 
from the circumstance of having pushed the || 44" covering. 1 have heard it asserted that 
grain off myself for several days, in order to ||it grows wild some where in the far west; 
make myself practically, and thoroughly ac-|{d one gentleman with whom I recently 
quainted with it before putting it into the hands |} ConVersed, assured me that it was the original 
of my laboring men. ‘The land in this county |, Judian corn in its wild and native state! As 
being rather rocky, and uneven, it is hard to || to Its having been seen growing wild, that 
say what may be the ultimate advantage of these || might very well be, from the seed having 
machines to our farmers, but from what little ex-|| been dropped by a passing bird; but the sug- 
perience I have had [ am resolved not to be|| gestion that it was the Mays in its wild and 
without one, or two of them, I can therefore re- || native state, I was not inclined to believe; 
commend the machine with confidence, espe- || nevertheless a fact in relation to it has been 
cially to those who have a large proportion of recently made known to me by two persons 
smooth ground in cultivation. It is undoubtedly | that is sufficiently curious to justify my trou- 
a labor saving machine, and worthy of their|| bling you on the subject. I have now before 


—ae. Joux SToNEBRAKER. || me a small ear of corn of the kind of which 
agerstown, August 15, 1°37. * \\I am speaking, viz. the Tezian, with the 
i grains enveloped in a husk, and an ear of 


Sir—Your Wheat Cutting Machine was\jcorn which | am assured was gathered from 
used by me in securing my clover seed; with ||@ Stalk raised from a seed taken from the 
one man, three boys and two horses, we cut identical Texian ear, which has no husk on 
about twelve acres per day. The operation was || the grains. When this was shown to me a 
in every respect complete—the clover was well|| few weeks since, 1 had my doubts whether 
ut, and deposited in proper sized heaps, and no|| the ear without the husk on the grain had 
faking required, further than to remove the! not been produced by the plant having growa 
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in the weighborhood of other corn; and these 
doubts were strengtherled by the circumstance 
that the grains were of several varieties, viz. 
sacharine, yellow gourd seed, white gourd 
seed, &c. &c.; but since then the following 
certificate has been placed in my hands; and 
I must confess that, as at present advised, | 
do not know what to think of it. 


P. A. Browne. 
December 22, 1837. 


“{ do hereby certify that last spring I)| 


planted in my garden back of my house, No. 
477 Sassafras street, Philadelphia, two grains 
of Indian corn of that variety which has a 
husk on each grain, commonly called Texian 
corn; there was no other corn planted in my 
garden, nor any in the neighborhood, that | 
know of. Two stalks grew, both had corn 
ears on them, but one only came to perfec- 
tion. ‘The ear that grew upon this one was 
about six inches long, and was well filled 
with grains, but had no husk on the grains. 
The shape of the grains resembled the ‘Tex- 
ian corn. 
“M. McCroskey.” 


Note.—A gentleman from Pemberton, N. 
J., left with the editor of the Cabinet, some 
few weeks since, two ears of corn plucked 
from the same stalk, the grains of one envel- 
oped in a separate husk; the other ear hav- 
ing the appearance of the common flint corn, 
except the shape of the grain, which resem- 
bled the Texian corn. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Horticultural Society. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held on Tuesday, 
the 19th December, in the room under the 
Atheneum. 

The premium for the best display of inter- 
esting plants was given to Isaac Buchanan, 


who exhibited Azalia Indica alba, Justicia]! 


Speciosa, Rosa Smithii, Plumbago Capensis 
Capsicum bachatum, Eupherbia Poinsettii, 
Daphne Indica, Astrapae Wallichii, Camel- 
lia imbricata, Althe flora, &c. 

The premium for the best display of fruit 
was given to Hugh Hatch, N. J. 

The premium for the best display of vege- 
tables was awarded to William Chalmers, 
senr. 

Robert Kilvington, Turner’s lane, exhib- 
ited some fine specimens of Sea Kale and 
blanched Dandelions. 

Benjamin M. Hollinshead exhibited a very 
fine specimen of Valparaiso —_ 

Alexander Parker exhibited olea fragrans, 
Daphne Indica, Ardisia Selanacea, A. Crenu- 
jata, Rochea folcata, Crassula imbricata, Ta- 


Horticultural Society—Borer in Apple Trees. 


Vou. II. 


'silago farfara, Lachenalia tricela, Laurie: 


ae : 

white and yellow Indian Chrysanthe 

| _ The display of plants and ii 
limited at the meeting owing to the em 
of the year and the danger of bringing oy 
fine exotics. ‘The plants exhibited by y, 
‘Buchanan were healthy and very superior ie 
appearance. 
G. Watson, Record. Sect'y. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Borer in Apple Trees. 


In looking over the New American Orch. 
ardist not long since, I come across the {fo}. 
Jowing, which I thought would apply to the 
‘case of your correspondent H., of Burlington, 
iu the preservation of his favorite young ap. 
ple tree. As he is desirous for any sugges. 
tions that might tend to the further resusci- 
‘tation of his tree, I send it, thinking at leas, 
‘that iymay be interesting to him, and, per. 
haps, Not only tend to the renovation of the 
jinjured tree, but prevent any more from be. 
coming victims to the same malady. 

“ Section XII. Noxtovus Insects, ete— 
Subs, 2d. BORER.—The borer is a destruc. 
‘tive worm which perforates the wood of the 
apple and quince at the surface of the earth 
‘or a little below, where the bark is tender, 
If the insects have once entered the tree, they 
‘may be dug out, or destroyed by introducing 
a sharp flexible wire, and the aperture must 
afterwards be filled with clay or mortar. 
|The eggs which produce this insect are de- 
‘posited from the last of April to the begin. 
jning of June. ‘To prevent their attacks and 
secure the trees effectually, nothing more is 
Inecessary than to surround it, a little before 
the season when the eggs are deposited, 
‘either with a small conical mound of up- 
leached ashes, or clay, or mortar, or with a 
wrapper of brown paper, as recommended for 
the peach. For small trees, a solution of two 
pounds of good pot ash in seven quarts of wa- 
ter, applied with a brush, from the height of 
a foot quite down to the surface, is a very 
‘cheap, easy, and effectual mode of preserving 
‘trees from their attacks, provided the appli- 
cation is made at the suitable season.” 


i 
! 


| 


Chester county, Dec. 9th, 1837. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


In No. 10 of 2d vol., page 147, I have dis- 
‘covered an error of the engraver, in the 
‘figure accompanying the written specifica- 
tion, which is different from the original. 

The original figure represented one side 
of the stove, and dotted lines showed the par- 
tition of the top, bottom, and two ends of the 
casing, and also represented the stove pipe 23 
terminating upwards a short distance higher 
than the lower side of the arch of the fire 
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No. 11. sinainasnemmneaetingn —- eee 
: ie as to discharge the smoke into the | change which they have undergone, more nu- 
Pe ey flue 2 a little above the sheet iron |{tritious than when raw. ‘There is, however, 
om rrounds the pipe imnrediately at the ] very essential difference in the quality of nu- 
reer vent the passage of heated air out '\tritive matter obtained from various qualities 
arch, 10 cael | of the potato; for although when dried, the 
ofthe ist consists in changing part of the|| fibrous, or solid, matter may be of equal 
Bena a side view in a horizontal direc- weight, yet it has been shown by various ex- 
toa diagonal one, showing one side, end, || periments that the product of starch, which 
= of the stove; but not making a cor- || constitutes the most nutritious portion of their 
ee change in the dotted lines, show- || substance, varies from one-fifth to one-sevenh 
ms - mae verte of the two ends, and part of their product. . 

ofthe upper edge of the farther side of the|} Thesuperiority of the method of fattening 


sing, which is not concealed by the hori- ‘cattle with food thus prepared has been 
aa proved by many experiments; and it is even 


yontal portioa of the stove pipe. mnent . 

said, that some persons having, in pursuance 

of a suggestion of the Bath Agricultural So- 
ciety, boiled the oats for their horses, and 
| piven them the water to drink, have ascer- 
[tained that a bushel given in that manner 
The chief value of boiling, or steaming || will maintain a horse in better condition than 
the food for animals, seems to consist in ren-||twoin the common way. So broad an asser- 
dering it more easy of digestion, and thus,|\tion may well be received with hesitation: 
serhaps enabling them to retain a greater por-|| yet the experiment is worth a trial; and, if 
tion of its nutriment than when it is used in|| used with caution, and mixed with a certain 
s crude state. For old horses especially, || quantity of dry food, there ean be little doubt 
whose teeth being worn, are incapable of||that steaming a portion of horse provender, 
efectually grinding the corn which their|| whether mixed with roots or not, will be 


work may render necessary to their support, || found an economica) plan. Mr. Curwen re- 
and whose powers of digestion are weakened || commends it to be given warm; and no one 


by age, this is an incalculable advantage. ||at all acquainted with stable management 
Being softer than dry food, it is besides more ||can be ignorant of the comfort of a warm 
readily consumed, and consequently allows|| mash to a horse after extraordinary fatigue ; 
gore time for lying down and taking rest, a|| it also improves the appearance of tke coat, 
diference of more importance in its favor ||and the seeming condition ; but it is not natu- 
than may be generally imagined, for a horse || ral to the animal; and, notwithstanding the 
ukes from three to four hours to masticate||experience of Mr. Curwen, it may yet be 
lf lbs. of hay, but a mash of potatoes of dou-|| doubted whether, as a constant practice, it 
le that weight may be eaten in forty min-|| would not be too relaxing. At the utmost, 
ates. But for young and working cattle, in||the mere chill should be taken off. 
the full enjoyment of their health andj} Theobjectionsusually urged against steam- 
erength, it may admit of doubt whether the || ing, are the expense, the trouble, and the dif- 
emstant use of such soft food may not weaken || ficulty of preparing the feeds for several 
he powers of digestion, and relax the tone of ||teams. But an ordinary steam-apparatus 
heir muscular fibre; for it has been found,||may be put up for a mere trifle, and food 
fom very careful trials, that, when only a||jenough for a dozen to twenty horses be got 
mall quantity of roots is given, the health ||ready, with little difficulty, in a shoft space 
tnd condition of the animals are improved by || of time, and with a very moderate quantity 
giving them in a raw state, as, in that form, |\of fuel. . When the cattle are not sufficiently 
they have a kindly effect upon the bowels;||/nurnerous to justify the erection of a steam- 
ind, besides promoting the digestion of grain ||ing-shed, the copper commonly placed in the 
ind straw, which they do in a remarkable||corner of every wash-house may be re- 
manner, they impart to the animal an addi-||placed by dn iron boiler, and used for this 
tonal degree of life and spirit. In cases, || purpose in the following manner. 
wever, where they have formed the chief|| In the top there are two holes, one for re- 
article of food, boiling or steaming has been|| ceiving a funnel to supply the boiler with 
found to possess a more fattening quality, for|| water, and the other for admitting the neck 
it has the effect of depriving vegetables of a||of a leaden pipe, which conveys the vapour 
art of their watery juices, leaving only the||to the steamer; the funnel is furnished with 
naceous and other solid portions: thus pota-|/a steam-tight plug, and the boiler should be 
about an eighth of their weight by|/ kept about two-thirds full. Adjoining the 
© evaporation of water,when they are steam-|j boiler, a strongly rivetted box, of sufficient 
aud about one-sixth if kiln-dried or baked,|| dimensions to contain the intended quantity 
" which state they are,from the chemical!!of food, is placed upon a frame of equal 
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height with the top of the boiler. from which 
the steam-pipe passes into it a few inches 
above the bottom, and just under a rack of 
laths, made strong enough to support the 
food, which is to be placed upon it, and close 


On 


— - —_— 


— 


tervals. 


Ploughing. 


! 
} 


The front of the box opens by either'| sage upwards for the steam. A large | 
sliding or falling doors, sufficiently large to|| may be placed underneath the box, j 


| 


enough to prevent its falling through the in-|! or chaff,—at the top, 


cS pies Vox | 
from which it is conveyed away by q Waste. 
pipe communicating with the boiler | 
placing the food care should be taken t). 
the roots at the bottom, and those art 
which tie closer—such as hay, straw, brs, 
80 as toallow a free..." 
ge basher 


DLO Whics 


allow the food being put in and taken out,|; the food may be raked when ready; or g +, 


and sufficiently tight to prevent the escape of 
the steam; and in the top there is a small but 
heavy trap-door, the weight of which keeps 
it down, unless the pressure of the steam be 
too great, in which case it is forced open, and 
allowing a portion of the steam to pass, thus 
acts as a safety-valve. ‘he steam penetrates 
through the rack into the whole mass of ma- 


with a cock at the bottom, to let off war. 


may be used both for that purpose, ang ¢, 
washing the roots previously to their be:.. 
steamed. The interior of the box may be, 
vided by sliding partitions, reaching as ¢ 
down as the rack, for the convenience of ». 
parating the different kinds of foods, jf ti», 
should be thought necessary : the steam»). 


‘ 
sar 


terials in the box, and, when condensed,|| may also be made to pass along its why). 


drains down again, as water, with the ooz- 
ings of the vegetables, upon the bottom, 


A, Boiler. B, Furnace. 
D, Steam-pipes. E, Steamer. 
G, Doors. H, Trap. 

K, Receiving-tub. 


C, Funnel. 
F, Rack. 
I, Waste-pipe. 


length, and being perforated with small holes 
will thus distribute the vapour equally, 
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at one time, as a very large portion of differ. 
ent materials may all be steamed within a 
hour. The annexed figure will fully explaw 
the plan of the machine, the whole cost « 


There is no occasion for the box being so|| which would probably not exceed forty do: 
large as to prepare all that may be required'| lars. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
On Ploughing. 


There is no partof the practical operations 
of the Farmer that deserves more attention 
than ploughing. If his land is not tho- 
roughly turned over, and that done with judg- 
ment, he sustains more loss than many have 
an idea of. Land can very often be drained 
or rendered moist, during a large part of the 
year by this means, and by preserving the soil 
of a uniform depth, the land will be rendered 
much more productive. In ploughing up- 
land, care should be taken to keep the land 
as level as possible, and I have for several 
years past thrown back the clearing up fur- 
rows and then struck out sowing lands, in or- 
der to secure a uniform depth of soil. These 
furrows judiciously drawn I have found use- 


‘to the rest of the land if it is rich. 


ful in draining my land. [ have adopted ths 
plan with my grain and grass, and have 
rived great advantage from it. The cnp 
has been uniform. There were no is 
streaks through my field indicating where the 
clearing up furrows were, the grain in 
which is usually imperfect and light, and tee 
yield from which in general is very ae 
are 
seen fine fields of grain and grass upon which 
there must have been a loss of one-eighth 0! 
the crop from this cause alone, as neithe! 
would grow upon the bald substratum. 
soil being removed, there was nothing to %* 
tain the plants. If the plan | recommend 
had been adopted, the crop would have beet 
uniform, and there would have beet - 
streaks to designate the lands. The depth 
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i ea se ee 
‘gghing should, ia my opinion, depend upon 
that of the soil. The plough should at al! 
times run from six to eight inches deep, and I 
save not been able to convince myself that 
there was any advantage obtained from go- 
ng deeper. The plants that we usually cul- 
sivate, have heretofore yielded abundant crops 
gnder this system, and I cannot imagine any 

zood reason why we should not be satisfied. || es 

afarmer has more manure than his land Successiul Cultivation of Roots. 
will accommodate by the use of it after the]! 
commonly approved methods, deep ploughing 
vod mixing the substratum of sand or clay 
with his manure afd soil may not do any] 
harm, but I take it to be an extravagant sys- 
tem, calculated to wear out horses and ex- 
hsust the patience and the purse, without 
sny aap see pe advantage. When we 
fod that soil and manure generously put on|} . 

and well mixed will yield heavy ane for | eee 
three years, and good ones for two years more, |! 
| think we should be satisfied and not run the 
risk of breaking the beams of our ploughs 
snd the hearts of our men and our horses. to 
search for a soil which when found will be 
no better than that we already have. The 
productiveness of a crop very much depends 
upon the cultivation the land has previously 
vad. If it has been carefully ploughed and 
grass or weeds should grow up with or get 
the start of the crop, they will always keep 
above it, and the desired crop must be pro- 
portionally inferior. In land in which arti- 
ficial grasses are cultivated, the roots of the 
weeds and of the natural grasses should be 
destroyed by tillage before the seed is sown, 
otoerwise they will prevail and the former 
cannot make a crop. Practical men will, I 
tink, admit this to be of more importance 
than deep ploughing. PENN. 


|Address, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at a former meeting. 

| We hope that the example of the farmers 
of Butler county will be followed in every 
other county in the State. County NSocietic s, 
properly organized, and efficiently sustained, 
‘must exert a salutary influence. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


My business is to work, and not to write 
for the press, but as you ask communications 
from the farmer, I will in my plain way state 
what I have experienced in the cultivation of 
the Potatoe, Ruta Baga, and Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Carrot, and Sugar Beet—manner of feed- 
ing, storing, &c., and the quantity of roots I 


raised this season. 


The Potatoe with me for ten years, the last 
excepted, has been a fair crop, but by adher- 
ing to the old method of tillage, has been 
‘more expensive than is necessary, as | find 
by the course I have adopted this season. I 
planted three acres the 29th and 80th of 
May; first ploughed, then manured with 
coarse barn-yard manure; then ploughed 
again and harrowed. Struck out the rows 
‘three feet apart with a one horse plough, say 
five inches deep; dropping the seed eighteen 
inches apart—turned back the furrow, and 
the work was done. For hoeing first and 
second time, the cultivator, so gaged as to 
fill the whole space between the rows, was 
passed through, followed by the hoe, giving a 
‘slight dressing, but making little or no hill, 
and the whole labor, after the ground was 
‘fitted, did not exceed three and a half days’ 
\work per acre. By the use of the plough 
ithe seed was planted deep; the potatoe never 
itakes a downward direction. The cultivator 
‘loosened and mellowed the earth so as to al- 
‘low the roots to extend, and to occupy nearly 
‘the whole row. Get an expanding and 
‘contracting cultivator. Getone! get one!! 
‘The product was over 430 bushels per acre, 
1300 bushels from the three acres. 





Agricultural Society of Butler County. 
The regular meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of Butler county, Pennsylvania, was 
held in the Borough of Butler on the 12th 
December. The following named gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing 
year. Hon. John Bredin, President—John- 
sn White, Esq., and Col. Wm. M’Junkin, 
Vice-Presidents—James Potts, Secretary— 
Hon. John Gillmore, Gen. R. McNair, J. 
McCurdy, Esq., Johnson Knight, Joseph Mur- 
oe R. H. McKee, Isaac Pearson, S. R. Wil- 
a C. Buhl, Esq., Henry Sefton, John 
ack, John Dodds, J. McCandless, Esq., and 
homas Seaton, Directors. Committee ap- 
pointed to award premiums at the next Oc- 
loder exhibition— William Cunningham, John 
\ hase Esq., John L. Maxwell, Robert 

yes, Gen. Robert McNair, John Dodds, 

+ and George Miller, Esq. The Presi- 
dent, Judge Bredin, delivered the Annual 


THE RUTA "AGA, 


l had cultivated to a considerable extent 
(for three years with success. This year I 
planted three acres in drills, twenty-one 
inches apart, 26th and 27th June. So soon 
as up, I sifted house ashes and plaster, mixed 
in equal quantities, at the rate of fifteen 
bushels per acre, with wire sieves, row by 
row, over the whole. The effect more than 
answered my expectations: that little pest, 
the turnep bug or fly, or its ravages, was not 
seen at all, and the growth was most vigor- 
ous. One acre of the piece had been planted 
with carrots, only about one-fourth of which 
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172 Successful Cultivation of Roots. 
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was standing, by reason of the insect, bad 
seed, or both, and ruta baga was planted in 
all the vacant places in the rows. They 
were thinned out, and hoed twice; they soon 
covered the ground, and the work was done. 
The praduct is over 1000 bushels per acre— 


3000 bushels the whole, notwithstanding one |) 


acre was partially seeded with carrots, and 
produced 200 bushels. , About one acre of 
the land is fine sandy loam, and the remainder 
is slate washed from a ravine, all highly ma- 
nured. The ruta baga I think draws more 
from the atmosphere, and less from the soil, 
than any other vegetable; for I have always 
found it retained the dew longer, and held it 
in greater quantities, than any thing else. It 
leaves the ground in finer condition than any 
other crop, and cannot be too highly valued. 
The carrot is excellent for fattening cattle, 
milch cows, &c., but is not so sure a crop, 
and requires much more labor in tillage. It 
does not always come up well, and is very 
liable to be destroyed by the insect. 


THE MANGEL WURTZEL, 


Of this root I planted one and a half acre 
on the 29th and 30th of May, (too late by ten 
days,) in drills twenty-one inches apart. 
Thinned once and hoed twice—tillage same 
as the ruta baga, (ashes and plaster omitted.) 
About two-thirds of the piece was planted 
with seed which proved to be a mixed kind 
of all the beet family; the other one-third 
part was the pure seed. The crop was fine, 
and if all had been of the same kind, the 

roduct I think would have been one-fourth 
anion: But as it was, the yield may be con- 
sidered a fair one—over 800 busels per acre, 
and the whole 1250 bushels. See the impor- 
tance of having genuine seed, for [ have no 
doubt the product was 200 bushels less than 
it would have been had all the seed been pure 
mangel wurtzel. I am much in favor of 
this root for feeding—probably 1s equal toany, 
except the sugar beet. 


THE SUGAR BEET. 


Of this I had only seed to plant six rods of 
ground. It seems to be well adapted to our 
soil and climate. The growth was much 
greater than any thing I have seen of the 
beet kind. I have no doubt it will prove 
most valuable for feeding cattle, as well as 
for sugar. The product was over 80 bushels, 
and at the rate of about 2100 bushels per 
acre, or 63 tons. I rate all by weight, 60 Ibs, 
to the bushel, for otherwise most of the roots 
could not be measured with any degree of 
accuracy. Here follows a statement of the 
produce of seven and a half and six-one hun- 
dred and sixtieth acres of what may be consi- 
dered first rate corn land, and in a high state 
of cultivation. 
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Whole product. 
3 acres potatoes, 1300 
3 do. ruta baga, 3000 1 
Carrots, : 200 ro 
14 do mangel wurtzel, 1250 ann 
'6-160th sugar beets, 80 


ii) 
2106 


73 acres 6 rods. 0830 bushels. 

Five thousand eight hundred and thin 
bushels, at 60 Ibs. per bushel, give 349.) 
| pounds, or 176 1-5 tons. The potatoes 1% 
tons, ruta baga 30 tons, earrots 24 tons, . be 
gel wurtzel 24 tons, and the sugar beet ot 
the rate of about 63 tons per acre, This 
crop last year would have brought more than 
$2,300. What the price may be this year | 
know not. It is not my purpose to sel] apy 
but to feed all to my cattle; so I haye my 
own market, and trust I shall turn them y 
good account. 

I am now feeding thirty-one head at the 
| rate of one bushel each per day,with hay nights 
and mornings, in their stalls, with corn and 
other coarse fodder through the day. | shal! 
‘add to their allowance as shall seem proper, 
and change from one to the other now ang 
en. All the cattle eat greedily, and are 
doing well. 


Barn Cellars, Storage of Roots, and Mans 
ner of feeding. 


I have two barn cellars under the barn 
floors, which together hold 3000 bushels 
They have each a small door at the back end, 
and scuttels through the floor—are wel 
pointed and proof against frost. By opening 
the door and scuttels | can dispel the fou! ar 
or gas at pleasure, for large quantities of 
roots stored in cellars must be ventilated, or 
they will heat and spoil. These cellars are 
filled by drawing the loaded cart on the flocr, 
and dumping the load through the scuttels; 
and the cellar is filled with very little labor. 

The remainder of the crop were pulled 
and buried directly on the ground, much ss 
potatoes, in heaps of about thirty-three busi- 
els, leaving a small passage at the top, in ot- 
der that the gas may pass off, without which 
they will not keep. In these two barns! 
stable thirty-eight head of cattle, thirty- 
one of which are beef cattle, one pair of 
working oxen, and five milch cows—all con- 
venient to feed from the cellars, The roots 
are thrown upon the barn floor—cut with 
large English hay knives, which can be done 
by asmart man at the rate of a bushel per 
minute, and are passed to the manger with 
a scoop shovel. I have heard of cutting m* 
chines for root’s—never saw one, nor @ 
I wish to. A good pair of hands, knife, and 
willing mind, is all the cutting machiae | 
want. Every farmershould have a barn ce» 
‘lar; the cost is but little, and the advanteg® 
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No. 1. 
ere ee = - 
great No one can know their value until 

The following statement of the cost, ex- 


one. 
with ood cattle, well constructed, clean|| pense, and the avails of a cow for 14 months, 
well littered stables, plenty of roots, and good /made by a gentleman of this city, who has 
bay, with card and curry-comb applied every ‘been a practical farmer, and who is no bad 
ias,Lcan have fine cattle and good beef. ‘Those}|cultivator, shows how profitable cows may 
‘) should be extensively cultivated. They||be, with proper management. A farm of one 
gre within the reach of every man who farms}|hundred acres, by such calculation and man- 
soy land, even one acre, and can be guaged|/agement as stated below, supposing it kept 
» his wants. The poor man with his one jonly twelve cows, would afford an annual in- 
nd one cow, can at least plant six rods,|/come of at least $1600. 





























a 

ae} til it when be will do nothing else. See|| Dr.—Cost of cow and calf, $20 00 
ay eighty bushels of sugar beet from like Paid for pasturage, 15 00 
egantity. ; : 1 1-2 tons of hay at $15, 22 00 
Let all raise according to his wants and One ton of corn stalks, 6 00 
sans of feeding, depending on his own 30 bushels bran at 20c. 6 00 
sarket, and omit raising a portion of other 266 lbs. oil cake at le. 2 66 
ooduce which costs him five times as much 40 bush. turneps and potatoes at 

» both labor and land. This fact I have We. 8 00 
mate plain in the exhibit of the entire pro- 8 bush. potatoes at 42c. 3 36 
jget of two acres of ruta baga, buried direct- ee 
goa the ground as I pulled them, in heaps}|Cr.—By calf sold, &5 44 


gf say thirty-three bushels, weight one ton, 


: 10 gts. of milk per day, for 14 
sanding as thick as cocks of hay in common 


months, at 5c. per quart, 210 10 


meadows of one hundred each. Twenty to Cow sold for beef, 45 84 
me! To see is to be convinced. ernest 
he point to gain is to be able to take the $261 2s 
The point to gain is to be able a Nett profit, sifc 


meater produce with least labor from the 
aod, and to return the whole or an equiva- 
nt back again. Keep cattle, raise roots, 
, &e., make manure and one important point is 
mined; for with manure I can raise roots, 
wd with roots fed to cattle I can make ma- 
) pure and can pay back to the land as much as 
lreceived from it. I intend in due time to 
communicate the result of the feeding pro- 


N. E. Farmer. 
An Extraordinary Calf. 
There is at present on a farm near Balti- 
more, a calf which was got by a full bred 
Durham bull, out of a three-fourths Durham 


‘and one fourth Devon cow, which, at six days 
old, weighed 142 lbs., at sixty-one days old, 











; ar his weight was 3321-2lbs., and at t 
? cess this winter, and offer you something on biaiiiiiee ail. Sim shed ate " ~ 
t aher subjects, provided this effort in your|| ote weiohts were ( i-<ibs, These 
‘ BB pinion is worth the use of ink and types respective weights were accurately ascer- 
= ‘Iitained in the Western havyscales, and 
t Do with it as you please, and I am content. |}. tibly th ’ + aoe ere 
' lam, sir, respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. incontestibly that the cross has by no meang 
| — ’ Sion Meaniiein impaired or lessened the bulk of this fine 


animal; indeed we know it to be the opinion 
of one of the most intelligent breeders in this 
country, the Hon. Cuarues A. Barnrrz, that 
for all the purposes of the dairy, one-fourth 
Devon blood in a milch cow, is a great addi- 
tion to the butteraceous qualities of a milch 
cow, it being his opinion that thie proportion 
of admixture increases the richness of the 
milk without subtracting in the least from its 
quantity. ‘This fact was most satisfactorily 
proved by his celebrated butter-cow, Flora, 
which when fresh in milk, gave 20]bs. of 
butter per week. Flora was sold about two 
years since to Major Frederick Haines, of 
Marietta, Pa., who was recently offered $400 
for her. She is 3-4ths Durham and 1-4th 
Devon, and is besides one of the most perfect 
models of a cow to be found either in this 


: Marcellus, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1837. 


Indian Wheat. 


This is a new article and is a species of 
weckwheat. It has lately produced abund- 
uitly, up to ahundred and even a hundred 
ind twenty bushels toan acre! The grain 
s valuable for stock yards, especially swine, 
and buckwheat cakes are celebrated through- 
out the land. Such an article in addition to 
sur present stock, would be very valuable to 
ts gy? farmer, and would go to multiply his re- 
th urces in unfavorable years. Samples of 

the grain, and small parcels for seed can be 
er ined on application to Mr. Colman, the 
th BS Commissioner for an agricultural sur- 
. vey. — Haverhill Gaz. 
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a . Nobody ventures on the high sea of pub-||country or in England. Her present owner 
. = without becoming sooner or later sea-||has a fine heifer calf out of her, which we 


hope may inherit al] the good qualities of her 
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Agricultural Societies—Shaker Barn. 


EO ORO 8 Vor. Il. 


far-famed dam, for surely no one is better ||the whole together by ties of almost fates ; 
entitled than the Major to the possession of || strength, to infuse into each a spirit of ¢ - 
first rate animals, as no one has exerted more|| prise and emulation, which in the — 
sagacity or zeal in their obtainment. rivalry never fails to end in the lie 
But to return to the calf in question: in||of private and public good. Such geo. 
addition to his immense weight, he is a per-|| blages may be compared to Meetings yy. 
fect model of what the genuine Durham|/neutral ground, where discussions of 
should be in all the points that give that no-|| highest moment may be carried on with ,. 
ble race character and caste. If the reader|/ utmost advantage to the parties to it: 
should ask who is his breeder, we must an-|/ instead of the introduction of antagonist ate 
swer, sub rosa, that he may be found in the!) ciples, creating collisions, heart-burnings ang 
person of ** Mine Host” of the Fountain Inn. || dissentions, the communion of brethren goon 
—FKarmer and Gardner. 'matters of the profoundest import to all, serve 
i ditineatiastenh Acnniahaihpsiede elidel |to bind them closer together, and awaken 
Agricultural Societies. | none but the most friendly feelings, Here 
ee st ae oe ‘the opinions and intelligence of States or 
It is with no ordinary feelings of pleasure |) .onnties may be concentrated—here the prac 
we perceive by our exchange papers, that tice of one district is laid open to the inhahs 
the agricultural coramunities throughout a — 
| 


h oh 
n the 
Where 


bly ali th ants of another, and here, however well versed 
, : » 1 welars ¢ 1Yv : . . — 
ese eee ae Y iehin 7 '©|,a farmer or planter may be in the mysteries 
propriety, nay necessity, o esta ishing ASTI! of his calling, he may learn something that 
cultural Societies. ‘This feeling augurs well es 


| will prove of advantage to him on his retyry 
: » intere ° Cs . ° : —— 
for the interests of husbandry, and should be jhome; for the wisdom of the world belongs 


cherished by every one, however remotely |) not to any single individual, however gifted 
he may be connected with the cultivation of] he may be. 


a oe ’ > > + at j . . 
- 7 I aren s and Pee ae — : These being our views, we would respect. 
all, the great interest upon which aul others | fully urge upon our agricultural readers 
must mainly rely for individual as well 4!/throughout the country, in every county 
national welfare; they are indeed the bone,|! where there is not a society already formed, 


! 
st not 


sinew, and muscle of the country; for how- || to go to work with a holy zeal, and rest 
ever beneficially the labors of other depart-|) until they have succeeded in forming one.— 
ments of human life may be exerted, the |! Farmer and Gardener. 

country would cut but a sorry figure if the || 

labors of the plough were suspended, or any |! = r 

sudden deuatet were to blight the products|| Shaker Barn. 

of the earth. Such being the case, it behoves!| The English agricultural journals are 
those engaged in a calling at once so digni- || warmly praising a mode of curing hay by veo- 
fied and important, to exert every means with-| tilating the stacks or mows, and thus pre- 
in their power, to fulfil the high obligations | venting mould or must; it will be seen by the 
confided to them. In England prior to the}! following extract from the same writer's pe- 
creation of agricultural associations, the con- pers, that ventilation is no new thing among 
dition of agriculture was most lamentably de-|| the shakers. —Gen. Farmer. 

fective, and the earth did not produce more|} «The great object of agricultural curiosity 
than a moiety of its present yield. The rea- vat Hancock, is their magnificent circular 
der is most sensibly impressed with this truth, || stone barn, two stories in height, and ninety- 
in reading Mr. Arthur Young’s tours, as well]! six feet in diameter. The great mow is 0 
as in the writings of the lamented Sir John | the centre, and is said to be capable of com 
Sinclair. Sut we need not go out of our own |) taining four hundred tons of hay. The door, 
country to find instances of the kind, as it | or drive way, is on the outside of the circle, 
will be admitted by all intelligent men, that|/and the team goes round and comes out ¢ 
notwithstanding the small number of such so-|| the same door by which it enters. By all 
cieties which now exist in America, their in- passing in the same direction, several teams 
fluence has been widely and fortunately felt. || can stand on the floor and be unloaded at the 
Show us the county in which such an insti-|| same time. In the centre of this mow a large 
tution is located, and is now in healthful ac-|) mast or post is erected, reaching from the 
tion, and we will show you a section of coun- ground to the roof, which is crowned with § 
try in which evidences of the improvement}) small cupola. Slats, or pieces of plank, ar 
of the soil and of stock, increase of product|| secured around this post, at a small distance 
and of profit abound. The very circumstance |! from it, to prevent the hay from coming ® 
of meeting together to confer upon subjects contact with it, and the hay at the bottom t 
connected with the culture of the earth—to||ing raised from the ground, a perfect ventilt- 
consult upon objects and measures, in which tion is kept up, and the steam from the ne® 


each feels a common interest, tends to bind || hay is effectually carried off.” 
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January. }can be Argus enough to see to his own affairs, 
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-.j\if he will only bestir bimself. Attention! 
4.—If cattle are fed with straw, it | co ve o 
Stock. : et not this word be a military technical al- 
done with necessary attentions and , 

sald be Go ; together. It stands at the head of the hus- 
ox The celebrated Arthur Young!) ;-' . 
imitations. _~- ‘n Norfolk|, 0#2¢man’s vocabulary, and its important sig- 

_oeved, that “ the best farmers in Norto enbion ie weathers eT aa 
observed, 1d that cattle should eat! nification is well umderstood to every diligent, 
we generally agree shaff mixed ||2¢'ve and persevering agriculturist.—N. E. 

saw, unles? it be cut into chaff mixe iB 
po straw, 5 sheiat gine armer. 
«ith hay; but, on the contrary, that they 

: . ith something better, and oc 
should be fed wi 5 Ses eek | Notices. 
tave the straw thrown under them to be tr ie . 
* ‘ato dung;” and { am much inclined to|| To Supscrizers.—As many of our patrons 
he that in most, if not in all cases, this} commenced taking the ( abinet with the sec- 
Tie wilt prove a just one. See that your ‘ond halt yvouume, (No. 13, Vol. 1.) the period 
- are of the best breed. Give them roots} for which they have subscribed will, of course 
“ well as hay, and they will give you more||expite with the next number. _ Those who 
~ an equivalent in milk for their extra||Wish to renew their subscriptions are re- 
beep Provide pure water for your milch| quested to give us early information. Sub- 
nad and not oblige them to go a& mile, more||scribers who live remote from the city are re- 
S hoen after it, manuring the highway, andj quested to pay the amount of subscription for 
“ae? . Th , , S =$ 6 7% : 
~saning the gauntlet of dogs, teams, the horse}, the ensuing year to any post-master willing 
sod his rider, the sleigh and its driver, with||to receive it, as all post-masters are hereby 
a annoyances than Buonaparte met with authorized and most respectfully requested 
in bis retreat from Moscow. See also that||to act as agents for the Cabinet. 
the master-beasts do not tyrannise over their The following gentlemen will receive Or- 
weaker brethren, and if any are inclined to! ders and payment tor the Cabinet. 
domineer, take them into close custody, and |R. Lamperton, Esq., Carlisle, Penn. 
deprive them of the liberty of the yard, till|| Wm. W. Murray, Esq., Middletown, N. J. 
they will give indemnity for the past, and || GEo. REYNOLDs, Wilmington, Del. 
ecurity for the future. Cut or chaff your Marruew Sirn, Chambersburgh, Penn. 

S | , . , ar , ryY ) ? 

ay, straw, corn-tops, bottoms, &c., with a||Danrex Fenton, Trenton, N. J. 
¢raw cutter. If you give your cows good ; — | 
hay, roots, and comfortable lodging, you may}| Several communications on hand will re- 
make as good butter in winter as in summer,| ceive early attention. 
und become rich by sending to market the eeeregatnetennen case enare 
oroduct of your ial: : Cabinet, Vol, i—Bound. 


























Those persons who wish to obtain the first 
December. ivolume of the Cabinet can do so by making 
In this chilly and inclement season of the ‘early application. The edition is nearly ex- 
year, when winter comes brushing down upon| hausted. Price, neatly and substantially 
ws; when man and beast are shivering in the| bound, one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
vind, and each passer-by is heard to cry, “O,|| Subscribers who commence taking the work 
lless my heart how cold it is!” The farmer||at No. 13, Vol. 1, are informed that we can 
economy and forethought is, no doubt, pre-||complete that volume by supplying the first 
mred to make the best of it. It is fit and|| twelve numbers, at fifty cents. 
proper that all our buildings be tight and snug . 
a lady’s china closet. ‘A farmer may have Spring Wheat. 
fentilation sufficient for his cattle and his|} The Italian Spring Wheat may be ob- 
ihder, without practising that slovenly habit||tained of Henry B. Hirst, No. 21 Arcade, 
¥e see in some, who would,) forsooth, be|| west avenue, in quantities to suit purchasers, 
reckoned as patterns of good husbandry.|| warranted genuine and of this seasons growth. 
Loose boards and shingles, broken hinges and | nS 
‘winging doors upon our barns, do not indi-|} There is no rule in the world to be made 
ale any thing very favorable of the occu-|| for writing letters, but that of being as near 
mat. ‘Tools scattered here and there, win-|| what you speak face to face as you can.— 
‘ow glass broken, and cattle astray, are un-|| Stec/e. 
Peasant sights to one that prides himself upon —— 
good husbandry. Argus was said to have}; A man of wit, who is naturally proud, 
mdan hundred eyes, and only two of them}|abates nothing of his pride or stiffness for be- 
vere asleep at one and the same time. What||ing poor; and on the contrary, if any thing 
‘0 excellent farmer he might have been, to}} will soften him, and render him more pliant 
“ep ever on the look-out, and see that every|/and sociable it is a little prosperity —Bru. 
‘ting was as it should be! But every farmer||yere. 
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176 WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Philadelphia,, Baltimore. , New York, 
ARTICLES. Jan. |. | Dec. 28. Jan. 1. 
Beans, white, per bush...... ccccccccceefOl 28-1 624} 1 25—O 

Beef, mess, new, per bbl 14 00-15 00.11 00-13 00 

Bacon, western, per Ib.. 10 7— 

Butter, extra, per tub......... 14, 16— 

Batter, fresh, per |b. (markt, ) 00; 20— 

IN iasinkshus «c0ete ent pdnens'e 14) 10— 

Hog’s Lard, per Ib............: bveessue 10 9— 

Cheese, American, per |b 9— 

Beeswax, yellow, per Ib 

I, MOR. ncnenhvececccesnuccesle Kiwceses eae 

Bristles, American,.........- Nehtawan 

Flax, American, 

Flour, best, per bbl eeeeees D) 25] 8 75—9 


Gnaain—Wheat, per bush. Penna....... ; 5| 10; | 85—2 
do. Maryland, 9! 00) | 60—1 75 
Rye, per bushel, 05—1 08) 00 —1 18] 
Corn, 75— 76 5— 78/1 10—1 123 
Oats, do... ; 40— 4. ‘ 38} 40— 
Barley, do. Penn........ cicud 85— 
Peas 1 00—1 a — 
Har, Timothy, per 100 Ibs.....-.......| 0 80-—0 85,12 00 pr. ton)...... 
Meadow Grass,.......-- Seeuddaus 70— 80) 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,-........./150 —160 
Hops, first sort, 1836, lb.....+-+..00. o° 9— 10 
Plaster Paris, per ton, ° ..|3 25—3 374) 0 00~3 25 
Srxns---Cloverseed, per bushel,........- 5 90—6 50) 5 50—6 14— 15 
Flaxseed, rough, do 1 40—1 43) 1 37—1 50} 8 50—9 50 


2 00—0 00) 3 25—4 O0|12 50-14 00 2 87-3 w 

Tallow, per lb ove eeeee eeeeeer eeeeesee® 1]1— lid — ons li ) 13 
Woot---Saxony, fleece, per lb........-- 00O— 00) «=40— 50— 001 50— 3 
46— 48 350— 37— 00) 45— 47 

1-4 and common,........ omens 33——- 36 25— AQ— 50! 33— 3 


——s 


Prices of Marketing as near the average as can well be ascertained. 


Beef, - - 74a 8 by the quarter.|) Potatoes, - - - 40a 50 per bo 
Pork, country killed, - - 6a8\|iSweet Potatoes, - 75 a 1 00 per bu. 
Veal, : - 6 a8 cents per ]b.|| Apples, - - 75 do, 
Mutton, - - - 6 a8j/Dried Apples, — - 150a175 
Dried Beef 124 a 15 per lb.!| Dried Peaches, - - 400 do. 
Turkeys, - $1 124a1 2W85apiece.||Cider,  -- - a 3 00 per barrel 
Chickens, - 75 a1 50 per pair. Lard, - - - 14a l6perh 
Geese, - 1 00 al 25 a piece. || Hams, - - - 16 do 
Ducks, - 75a 1 25 a pair.|| Shoulders, - - 123 do. 
Butter, - - 25a 38 per lb.||Oak Wood, : 5 Wabi 
Eggs, - - a 20 per doz.|! Hickory Wood, - 6 50a7 


—_— 
-_——— - See | ——— a = —__---- - em 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 
JOHN LIBBY, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Above Arch street. 
[To be had at O. Rogers’ Book Store, No. 67 South Second street, Philadelphia.) 


New York—Publication-Office at the Book-Store of Robert Carter, No. 112 Canal street 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and ;;only to newspaper postage, that is one cent on each num- 
fifteenth of each month. Each number will contain ||ber within the state, and within one hundred = 
16 octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub-||the place of publication, out of the state,—one ool 
jects will be Ulustrated by engravings on wood when- |/a half on each number to any other part of the { oa 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Terms.—||States. {> Seven copies for five dollars. Al! subser the 
One dollar per yeer, payable in advance. The Cabinet,||must commence with the volame No. 1. oF wiih 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject |}half volume No. 13. 


= en 
J. Van Court Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry St. rear of 96 N. Second. 
one 





